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MEMORANDUMS ON HOME EDUCATION OR 
DISCIPLINE. 

6th mo. Ist, 1810.—Locke says, “children 
may tell when they are hungry or thirsty, and 
should have the wants of nature supplied, but 
should not be permitted to choose for themselves, 
and say, I would have wine or white bread.” 
That “ the wants of fancy, children should never 
be gratified in, nor suffered to mention,” and 


that even asking for them, should be a sufficient 


reason for a refusal.” JL think this position is 
wrong in two respects. In the first place, the 
prohibition of asking would deprive children of 
many little innocent indulgences, which could 
hardly be anticipated by even a kindly attentive 
parent ; and in the next place, it would deprive 
them of the benefit of learning to bear refusals, 
which generally makes a part of the discipline of 
life. Besides, if a child knows that it is not to 
have a thing because it asks for it, the natural 
consequence is, that it will learn habits of cir- 
cumlocution, and endeavor by some indirect 
means to accomplish its end, and this will, pro- 
bably, have a more pernicious influence on the 
mind than the induigence of many little fan- 
cies. I should wish as much as possible to en- 
courage children to tell me, with openness and 
simplicity, all their wants and wishes, and by 
gratifying those which were not improper, | 
should conciliate their affections, and at the same 
time enforce the necessity of their submitting 
to my judgment, and patiently bearing a refusal, 
where [ saw it necessary or proper. 

I believe Locke is right, when he says, “‘ Every 
one can more easily bear a denial from himself, 
than from anybody else ;” and certainly, children 
should by degrees learn to consider and judge, 
whether what they ask for is proper or not ; but 
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rise to slavish fear. Though habits of self-com- 
mand and self-denial are essentially necessary in 
our progress through life, yet that sort of inde- 
pendent spirit that cannot bear to be refused any 
thing, has some tendency to foster a pride, which 
cannot bear to be obliged. In our endeavors to 
avoid one rock, we not unfrequently split upon 
another, and it is no easy matter so to steer our 
course, as to avoid all the different shoals that 
surround us. In training up children, it will 
not do merely to adopt the best written plans of 
education. Without entering into the spirit of 
the writer and forming a judgment for ourselves, 
we shall be in danger of often misunderstanding 
the tendency of his rules and misapplying them. 
Besides, practical experience will often rectify 
theory, and bring to light objections that could 
scarcely be foreseen—different tempers and dispo- 
sitions will require different treatment, and 
though some general rules may probably be adop- 
ted, yet, after having studied the best treatises 
on education, much must depend on the proper ap- 
plication of them, and a consideration of their 
suitableness to existing circumstances and situa- 
tions. 

1 mo., 1815.—To keep children in the proper 
state of obedience, without having them stand 
in too much awe, is sometimes difficult. I have 
always wished that they should be afraid of do- 
ing wrong, but not afraid of me. I would en- 
courage them to lay open their little hearts, and 
speak their thoughts freely, considering that by 
doing so, [ have the best means of correcting 
theirideas, and rectifying whatever may be amiss. 
I am, from judgement, no great disciplinarian. 
If Lerr, I had rather it should be on the lenient 
side. Fear and force will no doubt govern chil- 
dren while little, but having a strong hold on 
their affections will bave most influence over 
them in their progress through life. Obedience 
do consider as an indispensable thing in education; 
but perhaps it would be imprudent to call it forth 
too frequently on trivial occasions. 

It may be said, that good principles are what 
we must chiefly depend upon, for their conduct 
in future life ; they are, no doubt, essentia/, and 
will have their effect. But, respecting near con- 
nexions, duty, unaided by affection, is but a cold 
motive; where they go hand in hand they 
strengthen each other, but where duty and in- 


I should fear that this, inculcated too early, | clination draw different ways, it frequently oc- 


would produce reserve, and in a timid mind give | casions a great struggle. 


Besides, good princi- 
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ples make a much stronger impression when in- 
culeated with an affectionate familiarity, than 
when delivered in a dry lecture. 

To exalt one child, with the view of either 
lowering or stimulating another, I am convinced, 
so far as my judgment and observation extend, 
has a pernicious effect upon both. Most child- 
ren will feel some sparks of envy kindled, at fre- 
quently hearing another praised, in comparison 
with themselves; this, when once given way to, 
is a tormenting and generally increasing passion, 
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cover, my clothing should be plain and homely,’ 
She also advised her against reading unprofitable 
books: and her sentiments which were found in 
her pocket-book, are worthy of deep attention. 
‘It is cause of sorrow to me, that so much of my 
precious time should have been devoted to read- 
ing books of that kind, which are supposed to 
improve the style of writing; though they may 
contain nothing of a hurtful tendency, the perusal 
of them never yielded me ary solid satisfaction. 
Did young people consider how short their time 





and prevents that love and harmony which should | may be here, and how soon tke blessing of health 
subsist in families, and which, where it prevails, | may be taken from them, I believe they would 
leads them to rejoice in the happiness and good|be more careful in employing it to the best ad. 
conduct of each other.—Maryaret Wood's Jour. | vantage.’ The following little effusion, was also 
found pencilled in her pocket-book. 





Notice of Saran Drewry, of Whitehaven, who 
died 1st mo. 21st, 1825, aged twenty-one years. 


In the early part of this young woman’s illness, 
she evinced much anxiety to recover; but her 
mind was soon seriously impressed with the belief 
that she should not, which caused her to be very 
thoughtful, and her spirits were at times much 
depressed. While under these discouragements, 
two Friends, ona religious engagement, paid her 
a visit, from which she appeared to receive much 
comfort ; and after that time until her close, her 
sweet frame of mind was remarkable; so great 
was her peace, that at times she expressed a fear 
whether it might not be a delusion ; but checking 
herself for entertaining such a thought, she said, 
‘QO it is the enemy ; I know it is the insinuation 
of the enemy 

During an illness of six months, sixteen weeks 
of which she was confined to her bed, and suffered 
much from bodily weakness, a murmur was never 
observed to escape her. On one oceasion she| The Hall of the Records. It was announced, 
observed, ‘It is all in wisdom that I am afflicted ; | some time since, that Mr. Layard had discovered 
for I felt, before I was taken ill, that I was get- | the very archives chamber of the Assyrian kings. 
ting high ; and if things had continued to prosper | Of this discovery his new book says, “I have 
with me, I believe I should have got very high, | mentioned elsewhere that the historical records 
so that it is ail in wisdom [| am to be taken away.’ | and public documents of the Assyrians were kept 
Again, ‘I have no desire to get better, unless it on tablets aud cylinders of baked clay. Many 
be the will of the Almighty ; then I feel as if I|specimens have been brought to this country. 
should be willing to recover.’ Her only sister | They present, in asmall compass, an abridgment 
once remarking to her how little she appeared to | or recapitulation of the inscriptions on the great 
suffer in mind, to what many did at such a time, | monuments and palace walls, giving in a chrono- 
she answered, * But thou little knowest what J | logical series the events of each monarch’s reign.” 
had to suffer, before I attained unto this state.| ‘‘ The chambers I am describing appear to have 
Yet things have been made easier to me than I | been a depository in the palace of Nineveh for 
even expected.” At another time feeling herself |such documents. To the height of a foot or more 
growing weaker she remarked to her sister, with | from the floor they were entirely filled with them; 
a sweet smile upon her countenance, ‘It is aj|some entire, but the greater part broken into 
happy thought, I shall soon have to leave this) many fragments, probably by the falling in of 
weary world; I hope it will be soon. How pleasant } the upper part of the building. They were of 
when I can rest in peace—in sweet, happy peace.’ | different sizes; the largest tablets were flat, aud 
She advised her sister not to give too much at-| measured about 9 inches by 64 inches; the 
tention to dress, saying, ‘ Although I dressed | smaller were slightly convex, and some were not 
consistently, I have now to regret that I should; more than an inch long, with but one or two lines 
have been so particular in wishing to have my of writing. The cuneiform characters on most 
apparel of the finest quality ; but were I to re- of them were singularly sharp and well defined, 


Sweet the hours of tribulation, 
When the soul can firmly cry, 

Lord, each painful dispensation 
Patiently to bear 1’ll try. 


Oft the mind knows no restriction 
Fill the pangs of anguish come, 

Softene 1 then by each affliction, 
Gladly it would seek a home. 


Sweeter than a couch of roses 
Does this bed of sickness prove, 

When my soul in faith reposes 
On the Saviour’s arm of Love. 


Jesus may’st thou sti!] be near me, 
May thy light forever shine, 
May thy holy presence cheer me, 
And at last may I be thine. 
Select Miscellanies. 


NOTES FROM ‘*LAYARD.” 
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but so ntinute in some instances as to be almost 
illegible without a magnifying glass.” 

Of these curious historical records, an immense 
number has been deposited in the British 
Museum. ‘* We cannot overrate their value,” says 
Mr. Layard. “They furnish us with materials 
for the complete decipherment of the cuneiform 
character, for restoring the language and history 
of Assyria, and for inquiring into the customs, 
sciences, and we may perhaps even add, literature 
of its people.* The documents that have thus 
been discovered at Nineveh, probably exceed all 
that have yet been afforded by the monuments of 
Egypt. But years must elapse before the innu- 
merable fragments can be put together, and the 
inscriptions transcribed for the use of those who 
in England and elsewhere may engage in the 
study of the cuneiform character.” 

The Palace of Solomon. Mr. Layard, in some 


curious remarks on Assyrian architecture, sug- | 
gests that the “ great’ stones, costly stones, and | 


paved stones,” which Solomon bought for the 
foundations of his temple, were probably used 
for such platforms, as the Assyrian mounds around 
their temples. At Baalbec there is the ruin of 
such a platform, built probably by Solomon. 
The general arrangement of the temple seems to 
Mr. Layard to resemble those of the Assyrians, 
though it was not so large. The ornaments were 
“carved figures of cherubim and palm trees and 
open flowers, within and without.” “If,” says 
Mr. Layard, “ for the palm trees we substitute 
the sacred tree of the Nineveh sculptures, and 
for the open flowers the Assyrian tulip-shaped 
ornaments,—objects most probably very nearly 
resembling each other,—we find that the oracle 
of the temple was almost identical in general form 
and in its ornaments with some of the chambers 
in Nimroud and Khorsabad. In the Assyrian 
halls, too, the winged human-headed bulls were 
on the side of the wall, and their wings, like those 
of the cherubim, ‘‘ touched one another in the 
midst of the house.”’ 

Samaria is spoken of in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions more than once as Beth Rhumri, or Beth 
Omri. This use of words is unintelligible, till in 
the book of Kings we read that “king Omri 
bought the hill Samaria of Shamar,—and built 
on the hill, and called the name of the city which 
he built after the name of Shamar, owner of the 
hill, Samarta.”’ No custom is more frequent in 
the East or in the West than to call a town by 
the name of its founder as well as by that he gave 
it :—and Beth Omri, Omri’s house, thus became 
the other name of Samaria. 


“According to a tradition, Seth wrote the history and 
wisdom of the age preceding the Deluge on burnt and 
unburnt bricks or tablets, that they might never perish ; 
for if water destroyed the unburnt, the burnt would re- 
main; and if fire destroyed the baked tablets those 


which had not been exposed to heat would only become 
hardened. 
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The Earliest Date to be given from monu- 
ments as yet discovered of the age of the Assy- 
rian kingdom is the fifteenth century before 
Christ. In that century an Assyrian king sent 
tribute to Thothmes IIT. of Egypt, and the trib- 
ute is recorded at Ramak. Not long after, on a 
tablet of Amenoplus III. are drawn three cap- 
tives, with the names of Patana (Padanaram), 
Asuru (Assyria), Karukamishi (Carchemish), 
among the nations which he had conquered. 


MARTHA AND MARY. 
[Concluded from page 211.} 

On the accession of James the 2d, which is the 
period at which our little narrative is now arrived, 
persecution raged again with greater violence than 
ever; and the Pixleys, along with seventeen 
other Friends, both men and women, were dragged 
from their meeting house by a brutal soldiery, 
under the command of the Justice we have be- 
fore mentioned, to the dungeon-like county jail, 
in the depth of winter. The hardships they en- 
dured were so dreadful that it is painful to relate 
them. They were kept many days without food, 
and allowed neither fire nor candle; their prison 
was damp and cold, and they were furnished with 
straw only for their beds ; they were also forbid- 
den to see their friends, who might have procured 
them some of the necessaries of life; nor were 
they allowed to represent, by letter, their case to 
any influential man of the country, who might 
have interested himself on their behalf. And to 
all this was added the brutality of a cruel jailor, 
who heaped upon them all the ignominy he could 
devise. In these dreadful circumstances lay the 
gentle Martha Pixley and her parents. Mary, 
not having accompanied them to their place of 
worship, did not share their fate. Poor mother 
Pixley’s health had long been declining, and this 
confinement reduced her so low that in a few days 
her life was despaired of; still no medical aid 
could be procured, and the cloaks and coats of 
many of her suffering companions, were given to 
furnish covering for her miserable bed. : 

When the news came to Mary of the committal 
of her friends to jail, the distress of her mind ex- 
pressed itself in a burst of uncontrollable indig- 
nation ; and asking counsel of no one, she threw 
on her hat and cloak, and taking with her an old 
man who lived in the family as a laborer, she 
hurried to the Justice’s; and as she did not appear 
with any mark of the despised Quaker, either in 
dress or manner, she soon obtained admittance. 
The magistrate was somewhat startled by the 
sudden apparition of so fair and young a maiden, 
and demanded her pleasure with unwonted cour- 
tesy, seating her in the chair beside him, and 
removing from his head the laced hat which he 
was wearing at her entrance. Mary made her 
demand for the liberation of her friends, the Qua- 
kers. The Justice stared as if doubting his 
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senses, and rallied her on the strangeness of her | was she to be daunted by his fears. If, she said, 
request, charging upon the Quakers all'those ab- | he would not accompany hershe would go alone, 
surd and monstrous things which were alleged} She bade him, therefore, to have her horse 
against them in those days. Mary, nothing | saddled by break of day, and retired to her own 
abashed, denied every charge as false, and demand- | apartment, to prepare for the journey. 
ed, if not the liberation of her friends, at least} “Of a surety,” said the old man to himself, 
the amelioration of their sufferings. As Mary | “she is a wilful young thing.” 
pleaded the Justice grew angry, and atlength the} In the morning, however, she found not only 
full violence of his temper broke forth, and the | her horse prepared, but the old man had his also; 
high spirited girl, even more indignant than ter-| for wilful as she was, the old man loved her; 
rified, rushed from his presence. and though he could not conjecture the object of 
What was next to be done? She ordered her | so strange a journey, ‘he would,” he said, “ go 
old attendant to saddle the horses, and mounting | with her to the end of the world.” 
one, and bidding him follow on the other, she set} Mary had ventured to make use of the stores 
off to the county town. There she found great | in Walter Pixley’s coffers, for she considered the 
numbers of Friends surrounding the prison, with | lives of her friends were at stake. She was, there- 
baskets of provision, bedding, warm clothing and | fore sufficiently supplied with money for the jour- 
fuel, begging for admittance to their perishing | ney. 
brethren. Little children, too, there were, weep-| For this time the wild gaiety of Mary’s spirits 
ing for their imprisoned parents, and offering | was gone; but instead, was a strong energy and 
their little all to the jailor, so that they might be | determination of character, which supported her 
permitted to share their captivity. Mary made | above fatigue or the apprehension of danger ; and 
her way through this melancholy crowd, peremp- | day after day, from town to town, in the depth 
torily demanded access to the jailor, and was ad-| of winter, did she and her attendant journey on- 
mitted; her garb, unlike that of the persecuted | ward. They had no intercourse with travellers 
Quakers, obtained for her this favor as at the|on the road, nor did they make known to any 
house of the Justice. But here again her errand | one the object of their journey. 
debarred her further success: the jailor would} When she arrived in London she went straight 
neither allow her to see her friends, nor would | to the house where William Penn had his tem- 
he convey a message unto them. Mary could] porary residence, and, without introduction, 
have wept in anger and vexation, and from in-| apology or circumlocution, laid before that great 
tense sympathy with the grief she had witnessed | and good man the sad condition of her suffering 
outside the walls—but she did not ; she retorted | friends. She then made him acquainted with 
upon the jailor the severity of his manner, and | her own private history, her obligations to the 
bidding him look to the consequences, folded her | family of the worthy Walter Pixley, and the 
cloak around her, and walked forth again into the | anxiety she now felt for the life of her who had 
circle of Friends that surrounded the gate. The} been as a mother unto her. William Penn heard 
jailor laughed as he drew the heavy bolts after | her with evident emotion, and promised to do all 
her, and bade her do her worst. that lay in his power for her benefactors ; though 
Among the Friends collected in the street be- | he assured her she had‘overated his influence with 
fore the prison, Mary heard that Wm. Penn, who| the King. He then desired Mary to take up her 
had just returned from his new settlement in| abode under his roof; and bidding an attendant 
America, was now in London. As soon as she | call in his mistress he gave her into the hands of 
heard this she determined upon her plan of con-| his fair and gentle wife, briefly relating to her 
duct. She knew his influence with the King, | upon what errand the young maiden had come. 
who, when Duke of York, had induced his} When Mary found her mission thus far happily 
brother, Charles 2d, to bestow on him that tract | accomplished, and the door shut upon herself and 
of land called Pennsylvania. To him, therefore, | her kind hostess, the overstrained energy of her 
she determined to go, and pray him to represent | spirit for a moment relaxed, and she wept like a 
to the King the deplorable sufferings of Friends | feeble child. The fair wife of William Penn 
in those parts. understood her feelings, soothed her with sym- 
When her old attendant heard of her meditated | pathy, and encouraged her to open her heart 
journey he looked upon her as almost insane. To| freely. Never had Mary seen goodness so grace- 
him the project was appalling. It would require | ful and attractive as in the high minded and 
many days to reach London, and who must take | gentle being before her. Her very soul blessed 
charge of the farm in his absence, seeing his} her as she spoke ; she could not doubt but that 
worthy master was in prison? And then, too, | all would be well; and with her heart comforted 
though he had been willing to attend her as far] and assured, and filled with gratitude, it seemed 
as the next town, would it be right for a young | as if a new life had been given to her. 
maiden and an old man to endanger their lives} The next day William Penn obtained an audi- 
by so long and so strange a journey? ence of the King, and so wrought upon him by 
Mary was uninfluenced by his reasoning, nor | the story of the heroic young creature under his 
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roof, and the sufferings of her friends, that he 
desired she might be brought before him, and re- 
ceive from his own hands the order for their en- 
largement. 

Mary was accordingly arrayed in the best gar- 
ments her scanty wardrobe permitted, by the 
elegant and gentle hands of Gulielma Penn, who 
surveyed her beautiful face and figure with ad- 
miration, and then kissed and blessed her, as an 
affectionate mother might bless a beloved daugh- 
ter. 

Leaning upon the arm of her protector, she 
was conducted through a great chamber of lords 
and ladies, assembled for the occasion, into the 
presence of the King. Mary’s heart beat vio- 
lently, as her companion, drawing her arm from 
his, presented her to his sovereign, who graciously 
bade her speak her wishes without fear. Reas- 
sured by the kindness of the King’s manner and 
almost forgetting the presence in which she stood, 
for what seemed to her the greater importance 
of her errand, she made her petition gracefully 
and well. She related all she had told William 
Penn of the great kindness of the Pixley’s to her, 
and her otherwise desolate condition ; she told of 
their domestic virtues, of their piety, and their 
firm luyaliy ; and, lastly, of their wretched con- 
dition in the jail, with that of many others ; and 
of the cruelty of the Justice and the jailor; and 
almost unconsciously falling on her kuees, she 
prayed so eloquently that they might be released, 
that the King turned aside to wipe away a tear 
before he put forth his hand to raise her. 

The petition was granted. The King himself 
put into her hands the order for their release, 
and theh praying God might bless her, and taking 
leave of William Penn very kindly, passed out of 
the presence chamber. Maay of the lords accom- 
panied the King, but the rest closing round the 
almost terrified maiden, overwhelmed her with 
compliments. William Penn, who saw her con- 
fusion, apologised for her with all the grace of a 
courtier, and extricating her from the admiring 
company, conveyed her like a being walking in a 
dream to his own house. 

Not a moment was lost in sending down by ex- 
press the order forthe Friends’ enlargement, and 
together with that a dismissal from his office for 
the jailor. Rest was now absolutely necessary 
for Mary after these extraordinary exertions; 
William Penn detained her, therefore, a few days 
under his roof, and then conveyed her himself in 
his own comfortable carriage to the house of her 
friends. It is impossible to describe the joy 
which her return afforded, and which was not a 
little increased by the presence of her illustrious 
companion. 

The troubles and persecution of the Pixley’s 
here came to an end, for they went over to Peun- 
sylvaia with its distinguished founder, on his re- 
turn, and became noted among the most worthy 
and influential settlers there. 


Mary, however, | hung up to dry. 


returned to England, being affluently married ; 
and I myself (says the writer) several years ago 
possessed a piece of needle work said to have been 
of her doing. 


From the Louisville Courier, 


WYANDOTTE CAVE, NEAR CORYDON, IND. 


Messrs. Editors :—A description of this very 
wonderful butrarely visited cave, would, I think, 
be interesting to many of your readers. 

Having recently explored it quite thoroughly, 
with a companion, and the owner as a guide, I 
propose a short topographical sketch. It is in 
Crawford county, about eleven miles from Cory- 
don, and is situated on the west bank of the 
Blue river, on the land of an old farmer, Mr. 
Rothrock. The mouth of the cave is located 
very strangely, on the top of a high knob, and 
the approach to it is anything but romantic, as 
the ascent is steep, rugged, and rocky. 

The entrance is insignificant, being closed by a 
door, which the owner always judiciously keeps 
locked, to prevent despoliation. We first entered 
what is called the old cave, a very spacious, and, 
at first, straight avenue, which gradually descends 
for two or three hundred yards, and then divides 
into two principal branches. Qne of these is a 
continuation of the “old cave,’ and contains 
nothing very remarkable until you arrive at the 
end, about three miles from the entrance. Here 
the principal object of curiosity is a massive pil- 
lar, which reaches from the floor to the ceiling, 
and supports, apparently, an immense circular 
dome above. The pillar is fluted very beautifully 
and regularly, in a vertical direction, and ap- 
pears very much like a work of art. It has 
been named the pillar of the constitution, while 
the dome above is called the circle of the union. 
Retracing our steps, we entered the other prin- 
cipal branch by a second door, which the pro- 
prietor also kept locked. This, the new, and 
by far the most extensive and magnificent por- 
tion, has only been known since 1850. It con- 
tains very many different avenues, leading in 
every possible direction, which, in many places, 
meet one another, and form a perfect labyrinth 
of passages. We traversed those only which 
our guide assured us were most interesting ; and 
the first apartment of note that we arrived at 
was the brown chamber. 

From the roof of this part, near the side, de- 
pends a most perfectly formed crown, made by 
long delicate stalactites, joined at the base, and 
forming almost a complete circle. Under this 
magnificent crown is a very comfortable seat of 
rock, and very near by a cascade of crystal water 
issues from the roof and side. There were also 
in this chamber, pendent from the roof, some 
very queerly formed stalactites, which resembled 
very much in color and shape, tobacco plants 
We refreshed ourselves from 
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the cascade, and took another avenue, which pre- 
sented in its passage many more difficulties than 
any we had yet encountered. In several places 
we suffered much inconvenience from the neces- 
sity of stooping, and for several hundred feet we 
were obliged to crawl upon our hands and knees, 
receiving severe rubs on our heads and backs 
whenever we attempted to be more lofty than the 
huwble nature of the passage would allow. When 
the guide assured us that ladies had been through 
this passage, which he called purgatory, we strug- 
gled on perseveringly, and were richly rewarded 
when we arrived at the termination of the avenuc. 
Here it expands into a beautiful apartment, in 
which stood three very magnificent pillars, adorned 
with fantastic formations, which were exquisitely 
perfect. From between the scales of rocks which 
formed the roof, issued many vermiculated stalac- 
tites, which, conglomerated at their bases, rami- 
fied off in every conceivable, fanciful way. With 
the acquiescence of the owner, we named this 
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The awful and almost overpowering silence of 
this subterraneous domain adds to the gloomy 
grandeur and sombre magnificence of this spot. 
Until very recently it was supposed that the 
cave extended no further in this direction; buta 
short timesince the owner discovered on the fur- 
ther side of the mountain a small hole, through 
which water was trickling from above, and hav- 
ing enlarged this by the aid of a crowbar suffi- 
ciently to admit of a passage, he found it was the 
entrance to many very extensive and beautiful 
branches beyond. The entrance is still very nar- 
row, and one can only squeeze himself through 
with great difficulty, downward feet foremost. It 
is very appropriately called the auyer hole. 
After some very rugged and rocky walking, 
we found in one avenue two rocky slabs, so 
smooth and glassy as to appear like two large 
cakes of ice; and in the same avenue we saw 
some very curious stalactite formations, which 
nature must have formed when she was in a most 


curiously beautiful apartment the pillared palace. | fanciful and freakish mood, so grotesque were 


In this charming spot we remained as long as our 
time would permit ; and then, returning through 
the purgatorial passage, we proceeded through 
another very extensive avenue, now over a rug- 
ged pile of rocks, and again across a sandy plain, 
until we reached what is very appropriately 


termed the hill of difficulty. This, together with | 
monument mountain, just beyond, is an immense | 


pile of fallen rocks, far more difficult of ascent 
than the far-fawed “rocky mountains” of the 
Mammoth Cave. 

But a grand sight awaited us above. On the 
very summit stands a huge monumente-like sta- 
lagmite, seven feet or more in height, beautifully 
rounded on top. Near this, but lower down, are 
two other stalagmites, smaller, but more beauti- 
ful: one of them is almost perfectly white, and, 
in the dark gloom which surrounds it, looks like 
a massive pillar, covered with snowy drapery ; the 
other is white only on one side, but is far more 
spotless than the first. We called the first the 
drapery pillar, and the other, from its resem- 
blance in color to the cream-like whiteness of that 
French dish, the blanche mange pillar. 

Around and above this mountain is a very 
grand ellipsoidal dome, the centre of which we 
could scarcely discern by the feeble light of our 
candles. Elevating our candles by means of a 
long pole, we were able to see it more perfectly, 
and the long, beautiful fringe-like stalactites 
which depended from around the edges of this 
grand concave. 

There were also some penniform stalactites, 
translucent, delicate, and snowy white. From 
the centre of this dome to the level of the cave is 
an estimated distance of one hundred and seventy 
feet. 

Such a combination of grandeur, gloom, and 
magnificence cannot but make one who views it 
feel the entire inadequacy of verbal description. 


| they in appearance. 





Here also we found some 
foot tracks, the only vestiges of man, except some 
perfeetly preserved poles on the other side of the 
auger hole. ‘The tracks were very distinct, and 


were evidently the foot-prints of a very large na- 


tive, as they were made by bare feet, and were 
at least four feet apart. The marks of two steps 
in one spot were remarkably distinct, and proved 
beyond a question the former presence of an In- 
dian in this part of the cavern. How he got there 
is a question not so easily solved, as that part has 
been very thoroughly explored, and no other en- 
trance discovered excepting through the auger 
hole, which was certainly, when first found, too 
small to admit even a boy. It is supposed by 
some, that this hole must have been formerly 
much larger, and has since become filled up with 
rocky coucretion by the continual dropping from 
Blue river, which was called by the Indians, the 
Wyandotte river. 

The roads from New Albany to Corydon are 
comparatively deceut; but from Corydon to the 
cave they are most miserable. 

The difficulties of “ mud and mire, rut and 
rock, hill and hollow,” together with the delight- 
ful uncertainty whether or not you have rightly 
followed the rather obscure directions you have 
received, render this poition of the route decid- 
edly disagreeable. 

The easier way would be to take a steamboat 
to Levenworth, on the Ohio, which is within four 
miles of the cave. Mr. Rothrock, the owner, is 
a very respectable and sensible farmer, and enter- 
tains visitors very comfortably ; he expressed an 
intention of building a hotel and improving the 
roads, which we hope he will soon carry out. 

One word, before we close, with reference to 
the additional attractions of this neighborhood, 
which, with the cave, render a visit there most 
pleasant. Within four miles of the cave is situ- 
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ated the largest spring in the world, whose head 
is a circle over one hundred and fifty feet in dia- 
meter, and whose depth is yet to be fathomed. 

In this spring very fine fish are caught in 
abundance, and should one meet with George 
Wilson, a very intelligent and hospitable farmer, 
who lives near, and who is a celebrated fisher- 
man, he may be assured of having very fine sport. 
Blue river also isa very celebrated “ fishing 
ground,” and we do not know of a more peautiful 
stream in the West. 


The hunting, too, at the proper season, in this 
wild neighborhood, is very good. So many at- 
tractious and wonders near home, should, we 
think, be an inducement to many to make an cx- 
cursion to the Wyandotte cave. 


THE PROBLEM. 


A minister addressing a young man, celebrated 
for his mathematical knowledge, said, ‘1 have 
heard thou art celebrated for mathematical skill ; 
Ihave a problem which I wi-h thee to solve.’ 
‘What is it?” eagerly asked the young man. The 
minister replied with a solemn tone, ‘ What will 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?’ The youth endeavored to 
shake off the impressions produced, but in vain. 
In the giddy round of pleasure, in his business, 
and in his studies, the question forcibly returned. 
It finally resulted in his conversion, and he be- | 
came an able advocate and preacher of the Gospel | 
which he once rejected.—Armistead’s Select | 
Miscellanies. 


WHAT IS BLASPHEMY ? 


Webster defines Liaspheme ‘‘to speak of the 
Supreme Being in terms of impious irreverence. 
To revile or speak reproachfully of God or the 
Holy Spirit.” We presume no man who pretends 
to be a Christian would commit this crime inten- 
tionally, and yet we fear that many do it thought- 
iessly. A common instance of this is seen in the 
manner of speaking of the weather. We blush 
to find in one of our Western exchanges the fol- 
lowing shocking paragraph : 

“The thundergusts of the last week, with the 


HOME COMFORTS. 


Among the many advantages arising from eul- 
tivated sentiment, one of the first and most truly 
valuable, is that delicate complacency of mind 
which leads us to consult the feelings of those 
with whom we live, by showing a disposition to 
gratify them as far as in our power, and by avoid- 
ing whatever has a contrary tendency. They 
must, indeed, have attained little to what passes 
in the world, who do not know the importance of 
this disposition; and who have not observed, 
that the want of it often poisons the domestic 
happiness of families. 


1HE MIRACLE OF LIFE. 


Boundless variety and perpetual change are ex- 
hibited on the living beings around us. ‘Take 
the class of insects alone ; of these not fewer than 
100,000 distinct species are already known, and 
every day is adding to the catalogue. Where- 

| ever you penetrate, there life ean be sustained; yon 
| find living beings to exist in the depths of ocean, 
| the arid desert, or at the icy polar regions. The 
air teems with lile, the soil which clothes the 
earth all around, is swarming with life, vegetable 
andanimal. ‘Take a drop of water and examine 
it with a microscope: lo! itis swarming with 
living creatures. Within life exists other life, 
until it recedes before the power of human 
| vision. ‘The parasite animalcule, which preys 
upon or within the body of a large animal, is it- 
self preyed upon by parasites peculiar to itself. 
| So minute are living animaleules, that Ehren- 
| burg has computed that not less than five hun- 
dred millions can subsist in a single drop of 
water ; each of these monads is endowed with 
its appropriate organs, possesses spontaneous 
| power of motion, and enjoys an independent 
| vitality. In the very ocean deeps, insects, by 
| the labor of ages, are enabled to construct islands 
and lay the foundations of future centinents. 
The coral insect is the great architect of the 
Southern Ocean. First a reef is formed; sands 
are wafled tu it; vegetation springs up; a verdant 
| island exists ; then man takes possession and a 
colony is formed. Dig down into the earth, and 
| from a hundred yards deep throw up a portion 
of soil, cover it so that no communication can 


broiling hot sun, would have been creditable to | take place between the earth and the surround- 
July. The clerk of the weather evidently lost | ing air. Soon you will observe vegetation 


the hang of his business. He should be removed springing up—perhaps new plants, altogether un- 
or reformed.”’ 

Who “maketh his sun to rise on the evil and | hood. 
on the good ?”’ 
just and upon the unjust?” That mighty Being |in the earth’s bosom! 
who has said that he will not “hold him guilt-| the fact stated by Lord Lindsay, who took 


| like anything heretofore grown in that neighbor- 
During how many thousand years has 
“Who sendeth rain upon the | the vitality of these seeds been preserved deep 


Not less wonderful is 


less that taketh his name in vain.” We think | from the sand of an Egyptian mummy a tuber 
that the editor of the reliyious paper containing | which must have been wrapped up there more 
the above paragraph does not understand “his| than two thousand years before. It was plant- 
business,” and certainly ought to be “ removed | ed, was rained and dewed upon, the sun shone 
or reformed.”’—Lutheran Obs. on it again, and the roots grew, bursting forth 
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into a beauteous Dahlia. At the north pole 
where you. would expect life to become extinct, 
the snow is sometimes found of a bright red 
color. Examine it by the microscope, and lo! 
it is covered with mushroons, growing on the 
surface of the snow as their natural abode. A 
philosopher distils a portion of pure water, se- 
cludes it from the air, then places it under the 
influence of a powerful electric current. Living 
beings are stimulated into existence, the Acari 
Crossi appear in numbers! Here we touch on 


the borders of a great mystery, but itis not at | 


all more mysterious than the fact of life itself. 
Philosophers know nothing about it, further 
than it is. 
inevitably throws them back upon the Great 


FirstCause. Philosophy takes refuge in Religion. | 
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terrible penalty so frequently occuring is calculated 


to produce in the minds of reflecting persons the | 
solemn enquiry: Is it necessary, and does it give 


punishment should be inflicted upon the criminal ? | 
and also, is such punishment consistent with the | 
moral law? With regard to the first question there | 


may be a difference of opinion, which can only be 


settled inone way—that is, experience. This we have | 
not had, and cannot have until capital punishment | 


is abolished, and some other mode of treating evil 
doers has been fairly tested. We have, however, 
better reason to anticipate good results from its 


abolition, than to fear evil ones. We know that the | 


practice of taking the life of the criminal does not 
deter others from committing the crime of murder ; 
if it did, the necessity for its continuance would im- 
mediately cease. 
ment being a terror to evil doers, experience shows 
that the crime for which it is inflicted is still of fre- 
quent occurrence, and increasing with our rapidly 
increasing population in a fearful ratio. In the 
city of New York, within one year past, there have 
been six executions for murder, while in our own 
city, crime, conviction and execution have followed 
each other in rapid succession. 

The community, therefore, is not safe under such 
a system of retribution, and any argument in favor 
of it, on the ground that it is necessary for the pro- 
tection of society and the prevention of crime, is 


invalid, and contrary to the process of all fair’ 


reasoning upon the subject, for the simple reason 
that a substitute has not been adopted. That the 
effects of these executions upon society are ex- 
tremely deleterious is shown by the fact that when- 
ever and wherever they occur, they give encourage- 


The attempt io discover its cause | 


Tue Penauty or Deatu.—The infliction of this 


So far from this mode of punish- | 
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ment to a desire to witness them, which can only 
originate in the depravity of the human heart—they 
virtually encourage, rather than diminish a thirst 
for blood. Where they are publicly allowed, they 
| not unfrequently call together many thousands of 
witnesses, and even when the law requires them to 
be performed within the prison walls, the anxiety 
| to witness them is notthe less apparent. In a late 
instance, in our city, over four hundred persons are 
said to have been present to witness the awful 
tragedy ; and that crowds were assembled outside 
the prison walls. In addition to this, a Grand 
Jury of the County made application to the Court 
to be present in their official capacity ! 





Now leaving out those whose presence is neces. 
| sary on such occasions to make the work of death 
| legal, and perhaps a few sympathizing friends of 
| the criminal who are really desiring his welfare, 
we ask, for what purpose do these multitudes go? 
| What duties have the grand jury of a county to call 
them there in an official capacity? We can con- 
ceive of no object, but the gratification of a most 
depraved appetite, or the indulgence of malignant 
| and revengeful feelings. 

It is a law of nature that like produces its like, 
and every thing that encourages among the masses 
of society such depraved feelings, reacts upon it 
with amazing force through its individual mem- 
| bers. «The frequent public destruction of life,” 
says Elizabeth Fry, «has ao fearfully hardening 
| effect upon those whom it is intended to intimidate. 
| While it excites in them the spirit of revenge, it 
seldom fails to lower their estimate of the life of 
man, and renders them less afraid of taking it away 
| in their turn by acts of personal violence.” This 
assertion is entitled to the greatest weight, having 
been made after the closest and most careful exam- 
ination. « This is,” says Dymond, “just what a 
| consideration of the principles of the human mind 
| would teach us to expect. ‘To familiarize men 
| with the destruction of life, is to teach them not to 
| abhor that destruction. It is the legitimate process 
| of the mind in other things. He who blushes and 
| trembles the first time he utters a lie, learns by 
repetition to do it with callous indifference. Now 
you execute a man in order to do good by the spec- 
tacle, while the practical consequence it appears is, 
that bad men turn away from the spectacle more 
prepared to commit violence than before.” 


While we know that capital punishments do not 
protect society or deter men from the commission 
of crime, but on the other hand are attended with 
the pernicious effects to which we have alluded, 
and other bad influences to which we might refer, 
does it not lead to strong doubts of their propriety, 
and considering the awful character of the penalty 
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dues it not call loudly upon the present age to de- 
mand their abolition? We shall return again to the 
subject, and endeavor to show that the practice is 
totally inconsistent with the teachings of the moral 
law. 


We publish the letter of “A Subscriber,” and 
whilst we appreciate his commendation of our 
sheet, and his increase to our subscription list, we 
feel as if we must say that our best endeavors 
have been used to promote the doctrines and tes- 
timonies of our Society ; and however we may 
have been drawn into expression of disunity with 
members of our Society, as such, joining with and 
participating in the various schemes of reform that 
are now agitating the world, we have not wished 
to give offence or cast a censure, but to hold our 
clear and decided view of the testimonies of 
truth ; we desire not to interfere with the honest 
convictions of duty in any, or condemn those who 
in their way are endeavoring to do good, but 
wish them God speed in every good work. Our 
desire and aim shall be to hold up the Light as a 
sufficient guide, and call all in the spirit of 
kindness unto it—“That Light that lighteth 
every wap that cometh into the world ;” as sayeth 
the Apostle, ‘‘ What need have ye that any man 
teach you save as that holy anointing teacheth 
you, and is truth and no lie.” 

From some communications we have received, 
we believe many are disposed to look on the dark 
side of things, and to mourn over the degeneracy 
of Society, and think all is lost because they fol- 
low not after them, and are ready to say with the 
prophet of old when he stood in the mouth of the 
cave with his head covered with his mantle, and 
in the bitterness of his soul and in the greatest 
sincerity for the cause of his God could exclaim 
when queried of, “* What dost thou here, Elijah?” 
that he had “ been very jealous for the Lord God 
of Hosts, for the children of Israel have forsaken 
thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain 
thy prophets with the sword, and I, even I, only 
am left, and they seek my life to take it 
away.” To this distressed state of the prophet, 
what was the encouraging language held out? 
“I have seven thousand in Israel that have 
not bowed the knee to Baal or kissed his 
image.” In taking a retrospect we think we can 
see and rejoice in the conviction that there is 
much advance ; we are firm in the belief that the 
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testimonies of our Society are spreading in the 
world—and although many go back and return 
to the beggarly elements, and many get wrought 
up into discouragement on that account—yet the 
cause of truth will stand. Our Society in com- 
mon with others held their fellow man in bond- 
age; the advance in this cause was tedious to 
the zealous; long and fervently did its early advo- 
cates labor, and bore reproach and contumely for 
their zeal—but by the blessing of Providence and 
much patient forbearance, their labor of love 
prepared the minds of Friends to see the injus- 
tice and impropriety of the system. So also in 
the cause of Temperance; intoxicating liquor, 
the fell destroyer of our race and the prolific 
cause of nearly all the misery, sorrow and crime 
in our land, found in our Society its early op- 
ponents. Its members imported, distilled, traded 
in and used it. Now see the change; the good 
seed sown in good ground took root and continues 
to bear its fruit—but it required time and much 
patient labor, and when effected has not been of 
an evanescent character, but still advances. Our 
testimony upon War, Oaths, and Hireling Min- 
istry, &e., has been as a beacon set upon a hill— 
many not of us have seen the inconsistency of 
these things and have been called to bear testi- 
mony to the light. Let us then take courage, and 
leaving the things that are behind, press forward 
to the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God. 

A wise plan for all to adopt would be for us 
to look less at the faults of others, and more 
sharply to the amendment of our own—adopting 
another motto of the Divine Master, “ He that 
is without sin, let him cast the first stone.” 


We are pleased to insert an advertisement for 
two female Friends, to go within the limits of the 
Southern Quarter, as teachers. 
edge of Friends in that country, we believe quali- 
fied teachers would find pleasant homes and 
although not large, interesting schools would be 
obtained, 


From our knowl- 


REMARKS ON DRESS. 
BY JOHN COMLY. 

It has been said there is no religion in dress 
nor in colors of dress. But if religion consists 
in certain operative good principles influencing 
the human mind, and producing their proper ef- 
fect upon external things, then may apparel be 
among the fruits of these principles, and show 
what they are in some degree. Keligion should 
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not be confined to a belief in, or assent to certain 
good principles, and there stop ; to be availing to 
the happiness and peace of mankind, it must be 
practiced. 

Friends adopted this view in connection with 

the fundamental principle of all good, the Light 
within, or God manifest in the flesh. Hence 
actions, conduct, customs and practices were sub- 
jected to a strict investigation of the principles or 
seeds from which they proceeded. If the prin- 
ciple or seed were good, such was the fruit; if 
evil, the effect was also wrong. 
We are constituted with powers of investigat- 
ing, of reasoning or comparing, and can trace 
certain effects to their inoving causes, and judge 
of the tree by its fruits. Hence, we know that 
‘a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, nor 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” 

If we take the custom of adorning the body or 
covering it with gay apparel, to please the eye, as | 
a subject for investigation, and assume the Liyht 
within as that which gives us a correct discern- 
ing of the root, seed or principle whence this | 
fruit is produced, we may discover whether Wm. 
Penn’s view was correct, that clothing is “ for 
use aud decency, not pride,” nor to feed a vain | 
mind. The cut and colors will be considered in 
relation to use and decency, as well as economy, 
simplicity and moderation. “If thou art clean 
and warm it is sufficient ;” beyond this boundary 
or standard of apparel, Wm. Penn says, ‘“ more 
doth but rob the poor and please the wanton.” 





But we know the principles of robbery and wan- 
tonness are roots of the corrupt tree, and there- 


fore their fruits are corrupt. Cleanliness and 
comfort we know to be good, therefore their root 
is good. But the cut of garments may be “un- 
shapely and fantastical,’ and if the principles of | 
these effects are found to be corrupt or evil, the | 
dress is evil and therefore opposite to religion: | 
for nothing deserves the name of religion but | 
the fruits of the good tree. Again, the color may 

be chosen to please a vain ora proud mind; for 

it must be allowed that colors are generally 

chosen to please the eye. Hence we may and 

ouzht to enquire whether “ the eye issingle,”’ or | 
whether it is “evil ;’’ for as is the root, so is the 

fruit. 

Friends in early time investigated principles. 
They found that the drab or the gray color was 
most substantial for use, and that it was consist- 
ent with decency; it has also been said, the cloth 
was less injured by the dyeing, than any other 
color ; therefore economy was brought into the 
motives for its use. They generally kept to the 
drab color or mixed eloth, and shewed their sta- 
bility. They knew that capricious fashion was 
continually inventing changeable colors to please 
a vain, unstable mind, which knows no steadfast 
peace. But where, in modern times, are the fruits 
of the principles of early Friends in relation to 
colors, shapes, and plain, substantial clothing ? 


fo the Editors of the Intelligencer. 


I have been a subscriber to the Intelligencer 
from its commencement, and have used some in- 
fluence to extend its circulation among Friends, 
believing that a periodical of this kind, rightly 
conducted, would be a benefit to the members of 
pur Society. 

Those with whom it originated designed it to 
be useful and instructive, in advocating the tes- 
timonies we profess, and in promoting moral 
improvement among men. But from the charac. 
ter of many of the articles introduced into its 
columns, within the last two years, these objects 
seem to have been overlooked, and so objection- 
able have many of them been, that I have be- 
lieved it right of latter time to keep the paper 
out of the way of my children, and transient 
readers who often got hold of it in my office, lest 
their attachment to the Society of Friends and 
its principles might be rather weakened than 
strengthened thereby. 


5 
Many of our young Friends in reading the re- 


| marks alluded to have considered the objections 


made as extending to moral reforms as well as to 
individuals brought into view, and have felt no 
wish to encourage the paper while an unwilling- 
ness was manifested to identify it, or the Society 
of which it assumed to be the organ, with works 


| of practical righteousness, benevolence and hu- 
|manity, subjects in which many of them are 
| interested on conscientious grounds. 


I have lately noticed a change in the form of 
the sheet which is an improvement, and what is 
of much more consequence a change in the mat- 
ter, and have seen nothing that I feared would 


| turn from the Society the tender and susceptible 


minds of the children ; and with the hope that it 
may continue to improve, and that no more such 
offensive articles as those complained of may be 
admitted to its columns, I subscribe for eleven 
additional copies for one year. A SUBSCRIBER. 


The following is a copy of an original letter 
from the venerable Franklin, to a minister of a 
church in the south part of New Jersey, which 
has been recently discovered there among some 
old family papers.. It is a composition perfectly 
in the manner and spirit of that great and worthy 
man. 


‘¢ PHILADELPHIA, June 6, 1753. 

“ Dear Sir—I received your kind letter of the 
2d inst. and am glad to hear that you increase in 
strength. I hope you will continue mending, 
until you recover your former health and firmness. 
Let me know whether you still use the cold bath, 
and what effect it has. As to the kindness you 
mention, I wish it could have been of more serious 
service to you; but if it had, the only thanks I 
should desire, are, that you would always be ready 
to serve any other person that may need your 
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assistance ; and so let good offices go round; for to the uncharitable but orthodox priest and sane- 
mankind are all of a family. For my own part, | tified Levite; and those who gave food to the 
when I am employed serving others, I do not | hungry, drink to the thirsty, raiment tothe naked, 
Jook upon myself as conferring favors, but as!|and entertainment to the stranger, and never 
paying debts. In my travels and since my set- heard of his name, he declares shall in the last 
tlement, I have received much kindness from men day be accepted ; when those who ery, Lord, Lord, 
towhom I shall never have an opportunity of ; who value themselves on their faith, though great 
making the least direct return ; and numberless enough to perform miracles, but have neglected 
mercies from God, who is infinitely above being | good works, shall be rejected. He professed that 
benefited by our services. ‘These kindnesses from | he came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
men, I can therefore only return to their fellow | repentance, which implied his modest opinion, 
men ; I can only show my gratiude to God by a| that there were some in his time so good that 
readiness to help his other children, and my | they need not hear even him for improvement ; 
brethren, for | do not think that thanks and | but now-a-days we have scarcely a little parson 
compliments, though repeated weekly, can dis-| that does not think it the duty of every mas 
charge our real obligations to each other, and | within his reach to sit under his petty ministra- 
much less to our Creator. | tion, and that whoever omits this offends God. 
“You will see, in this, my notion of good works, | I wish to such more humility, and to you health 
that I am far from expecting to merit heaven by | aud firmness—being your friend and servant, 
them. By heaven we understand a state of hap- “ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.” 
piness, infinite in degree and eternal in duration. 
[ean do nothing to deserve sucha reward. Tle 
that, for giving a draught of water to a thirsty 
person, should expect to be paid with a good plan- Instructions to our Representatives Abroad. 
tation, would be modest in his demands, compared (crrcuLarR.) 
with those who think they deserve heaven for the | Department of State, Washington, June 1st, 1853 
little good they do on earth. Even the mixed} In addition to the “ Personal Instructions to 
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imperfect pleasures we enjoy in this world are | the Diplomatic Agents of the United States in 
rather from God’s goodness than our merit ; how | Foreign Countries,” the following are hereafter 


much more so the happiness of heaven? for my | to be observed. 
part, I have not the vanity to think I deserve it,| In performing the ceremonies upon the occasion 


the folly to expect it, or the ambition to desire it ; | of his reception, the representative of the United 
but content myself in submitting to the disposal | States will conform, as far as it is consistent with 
of that God who made me, who has hitherto pre- | a just sense of his devotion to republican institu- 
served and blessed me, and in whose fatherly | tions, to the customs of the country wherein he is 
goolness [ may well confide, that he never will | to reside, and with the rules prescribed for repre- 
make me miserable, and that the affliction I may | sentatives of his rauk ; but the department would 
at any time suffer, may tend to my benefit. | encourage as far as practicable, without impairing 

“The faith you mention, has, doubtless, its | his usefulness to his country, his appearance at 
use in the world. I do not desire to see it di- | court in the simple dress of an American citizen. 
minished, nor would I desire to see it lessened in | Should there be eases where this cannot be done, 
any man, but I wish it were more productive of | owing to the character of the foreign government, 
good works than I have generally seen it. I mean | without detriment to the public interest, the near- 
teal good works, works of kindness, charity, mer- | est approach to it compatible with the due per- 
cy and public spirit ; not holy-day keeping, ser- | formance of his duties is earnestly recommended. 
mon hearing, or reading; performing church cere- | The simplicity of our usages and the tone of feel- 
monies, or making long prayers, filled with flat- ; ing among our people is much more in accordance 
teries and compliments despised even by wise men, | with the example of our first and most distin- 
and much less capable of pleasing the Deity. _| guished representative at a royal court than the 

“The worship of God is a duty—the hearing | practice which has since prevailed. It is to be 
and reading may be useful; but if men rest in | regretted that there was ever any departure in 
hearing and praying, as too many do, itis asif the | this respect from the example of Dr. Franklin. 
tree should value itself on being watered and put- | History has recorded and commended this ex- 
ting forth leaves though it never produced any | ample, so congenial to the spirit of our political 
fiuit. institutions. ‘The department is desirous of re- 

“Your good master thought much less of these | moving all obstacles to a return to the simple an‘! 
outward appearances than many of his modern | unostentatious course which was deemed so pro- 
disciples. tue preferred the doers of the word to | per and was so much approved in the earliest days 
the hearers; the son that seemingly refused to | of the republic. It is our purpose to cultivate 
obey his father and yet performed his commands, | the most amicable relations with all countries, 
to him that professed his readiness but neglected and this we believe can be effectually done with- 
the work ; the heretical but charitable Samaritan, | out requiring our diplomatic agents abroad to de- 
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part in this respect from what is suited to the 
general sentiments of our fellow citizens at home. 
All instructions in regard to what is called di- 
plomatic uniform or court dress being withdrawn, 
each of our representatives in other countries will 
be left to regulate this matter according to his 
own sense of propriety and with a due respect to 
the views of his government as herein expressed. 


It is desirable that the Minister or Charge | 


d’ Affaires should establish the legation in as cen- 
tral a position as may be convenient, of the Me- 
tropolis, near the Government to which he is sent. 
It will be his duty to see that it is kept open every | 
day, except Sundays and fete days, from 9 o’clock 
in the forenoon until 3 o'clock in the afterfoon. | 
The Secretary attached to it, if there be one, must 
perform in person all the services which properly 
devolve upon him, except in cases of sickness or 
leave of absence. In such cases it is enjoined 
upon the Minister to appoint an American citizen 
to represent him, if it can be done. There is an 
obvious impropriety in devolving upon a foreigner 
the duties which belong to the Secretary. It is 
necessary to be thus specific in these instructions ; 
for it has frequently occurred, of latter years, 
that Secretaries of Legation have, as this Depart- 


meut is infurmed, employed Clerks whose allegi- | 


ance was foreign, to copy dispatches and do other 
official duties which pertained to themselves. 
This practice, which, it is feared, is upon the in- 
crease, is so obviously wrong, that the President 
is resolved to cause it to be discontinued. The 
correspondence between the Government and the | 
Legations of the United States must be guarded | 
with the utmost secresy even as relates toour own | 
citizens. To submit it to the examination of a| 
foreigner will be regarded as an indiscretion in | 
the offender, demanding immediate deprivation of | 
office. The first duty of a subject is considered 
to be fidelity to his sovereign. Foreign Clerks | 
may be justly regarded as unsafe depositaries of | 
the secrets of our diplomacy in the Legation where 
they areemployed. The possibility that a revela- | 
tion of our secret state papers may occur in this | 
manner, is sufficient to excite fears on the subject, | 
and require the strictest observation. | 
Ministers of the United States and Charge 
d’ Affaires are requested to authenticate by their 
own signatures, with the seal of the Legation, 
the passports of American citizens, and not per- 
mit Secretaries to perform this duty when they 
themselves are at their posts. W. L. Marcy. 


EXTRACTS FROM TRAVELS. 


Dr. Yvan, who acted as physician to the seien- 
tific mission sent by France to China, bas recent- 
ly published a narrative of his Travels, under the 


” 


title of “* Voyages et Recits.’”” We find in the 
last number of the Westminster Review which 
has been republished in New York, a curious 
account of an ourang-outang who was for a long 
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time the pet of the French traveiler. 
a part of this story. 

“When Tuan was entrusted to me he was 
about three yeurs old. His height was that of 
a child of three. Tad it not been for his prom. 
inent abdomen, he would have resembled a young 
Malay, dressed in some brown material, like our 
little sweeps. When I freed him from the bamboo 
basket in which he was brought to me, he seized 
hold of my hand and tried to drag me away, as 
a little boy who wanted to cscape from some dis. 
agreeable object might have done. I took him 
into my room, in which M. Dutroncoy had a sort 
of cell prepared for him. On secing this new 
eage which resembled a Malay house, Tuan un- 
derstood that in future to be his lodging. He 
let go my hand, and set about collecting all the 
linen he could find. He then carried his booty 
into his lodging, and covered its walls carefully, 
These arrangements made, he seized on a napkin 
and having draped himsclf in this rag as_majes- 
tically as an Arab in his burnous, lay down on the 
bed he had prepared. 

“ Tuan was of avery mild disposition ; to raise 
one’s voice to him was sufficient. Yet he now 
and then had very diverting fits of anger. One 
day I Wok from Lim a maugu be had sivien : at 
first he tried to get it back ; but being unable to 
| do so, he uttered plaintive cries, thrusting out 
his lips like a pouting child. Finding that this 
| pettishness had not the success he anticipated, he 
threw himself flat on his face, struck the ground 
| with his fist, screamed, cried, howled for more than 
halfan hour; at last I felt that I was acting con- 
trary to my duty in refusing the fruit he desired. 
For, in opposition to God’s will, I was seeking to 
bend to the exigencies of our civilization the in- 
dependent nature which He had sent into the 


We extract 


| world amidst vii gin forests in order that it should 


obey all its instincts, and satisfy all its passions. 
I approached my ward, calling him by the most 
endearing names, and offered him the mango. 
As soon as it was within his reach, he clutched 
it with violence, and threw it at my head! 
“There was something so human in this ac- 
tion, something so evil in the expression of his 
rage, that I had no hesitation that day in clas- 
sing Tuan amongst our own species, he reminded 
me so much of certain children of my acquaint- 
ance. But since then I have learned better! he 
was only on rare occasions peevish and naughty. 
“The first day that I let Tuan dine at table 
with me, he adopted a somewhat incorrect mode 
of pointing out the objects which were pleasing 
tohim. He stretched out his brown hand, and 
tried to put upon his plate all that he could lay 
hold of. I gave him a box on the ear to make 
him understand politeness. He then made use 
of a stratagem ! he covered his face with one hand, 
whilst he stretched the other towards the dish. 
This scheme answered no better, for I hit the 
guilty hand with the handle of my knife. From 
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that moment my intelligent pupil understood that he saw, he took a rope, and with admirable pre- 
he was to wait to be helped. | cision directed its end into the glass; he then 
“ He very quickly learned to eat his soup with | drew up the rope, put the end he had dipped into 
a spoon, in this way ; a thin soup was placed be- | the liquid into his mouth, aud having made sure 
fore him; he got upon the table like a dog lap-| of the flavor, hastened down to share the bever- 
ping, and tried to suck it up slowly. This | age with me. 
method appearing inconvenient to him, he sat| « It is false that ourang-outangs have ever been 
down again on his chair, and took his plate in both | taught to smoke ; Tuan and all those I have seen, 


hands; but as he raised it to his lips, he spilled | 
a portion of it over his breast. I then took a} 
spoon, and showed him how to use it. 
mediately imitated me, and ever after made use 
of that culinary implement. 

“When I brought Tuan on board the Cleo- 
patra, he was domiciled at the foot of the main- 


mast, and left completely free ; he went in and | sixteen, and of some little children. 
The sail- | charmed with our residence. 


out of his habitation when he pleased. 
ors received him as a friend, and undertook to | 
initiate him in the customs of a seafaring life. | 
Alittle tin basin and spoon were given him which 
he shut carefully up in his house, and at meal | 
times he went to the distribution of provisions | 
with the crew. It was very funny to sce him, 

especially in the morning, getting his basin filled 

with coffee, and then sitting comfortably down to 

take his first meal in company with his friends 

the cabin boys. 

“Tuan spent part of his days in swinging 
among the ropes; sometimes he came on to the 
deck, either to enter into conversation with the 
persons of the embassy whom he knew very well, 
or to tease a young Manillase negrito who had 
been given to M. de Lagrene: this negrito was 
his dearest friend. Some people pretended that 
the sympathetic ties which united these two beings 
were based on consanguinity. However that may 
be, Tuan had a profound contempt for monkeys; 
he never condescended to notice one, and preferred 
the society of a dog or a sheep to that of one of 
these quadrumana. 

“Tuan acquired the habits of a gourmet whilst 
on board ; he drank wine, and had even become 
deeply learned in the art of appreciating that 
liquid. One day two glasses were offered him, 
one half full of champaigne, the other half full 
of claret. When he had a glass in each hand, 
some one tried to deprive him of that containing 
the champaigne. To defend himself, he hastily 
brought his disengaged hand up to the one which 
had been seized hold of, and having, by a dex- 
terous effort, succeeded in freeing it, he poured 
the sparkling liquid into the glass of which he 
had undisturbed possession. He then held out 
the empty glass to the person who had tried to 
devrive him of it. 

“This act, so well conceived, and so difficult 
to execute, was followed by one no less remark- 
able. Tuan was among the ropes, and would 
hot come down in spite of my reiterated orders. 
I showed him a glass of beer to persuade him to 
come tome. He looked a long while at what I 
offered him, then, not trusting perfectly to what 


He im- | 


were unable to execute that act The pictures 
representing these quadrumana smoking hookas 
with their masters are untrue, 

“When I arrived at Manilla, Tuan and I took 
up our abode in a Tagal house, and we lived in 
common with the family inhabiting it, consisting 
of the father, mother, two girls of fourteen and 
Tuan was 
He spent his days 
in play with the little Tagal girls, and robbing 
the mango women who were imprudent enough 
to put their merchandise withiu his reach.” .... 


It is always a sign of poverty of mind, where 
men are ever aiming to appear great ; for they 
who are really great, never seem to know it.— 
Cecil 


THE WANDERER AND THE NIGHT FLOWERS. 


Call back your odors, lovely flowers, 
From the night winds call them back; 
And fold your leaves till the laughing hours 
Come forth in the sunbeam’s track ! 


The lark has couched in her grassy nest, 
And the honey bee is gone, 

And all bright things are away to rest, 
Why watch ye here alone? 


Is not your world a mournful one, 
When your sisters close their eyes, 

And your soft breath meets not a lingering tone 
Of song in the starry skies ? 


Take ye no joy in the day-spring’s birth 
When it kindles its sparks of dew ? 

And the thousand strains of the forest’s mirth, 
Shall they gladden all but you ? 


Shut your sweet bells till the fawn comes out 
On the sunny turf to play, 

And the woodland child with a fairy shout 
Goes dancing on its way! 


“ Nay let our shadowy beauty bloom 
When the stars give quiet light, 

And let us offer our faint perfume 
On the silent shrine of night. 


*sCall it not wasted, the scent we lend. 
To the breeze, when no step is nigh ; 

Oh thus for ever the earth should send 
Her grateful breath on high! 


“And love us as emblems, night's dewyflowers, 
Of hopes unto sorrow given, 

That springs through the gloom of the darkest hours 
Looking alone to heaven!” 
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| The Messenger sent from Petersburg to Constan- 
tinople had no di-cretionary power given to him, 
but simply was charged with the Czar’s demau| 

By the steamships Humboldt, from Havre, via for the Porte’s acceptance of Prince Menschikoff's 
Southampton, and Niagara, from Liverpool, dates, ultimatum in eight days, or submit to the conse. 
to the 11th ult. have been received. quences. Meantime the Porte is actively engaged 

The weather in England was very favorable for in making every preparation for the defence of his 
the growing crops. | dominions. 

Mr. Layard has brought a motion up in Parlia-| The present Oitoman forces muster 139,000 ren. 
ment, calling for iuformation in relation to the atti- | lars, and a fleet of 1500 guns, besides 6 sieameis 
tude of Russia towards Turkey. and 22 smaller craft. The total land force organ. 

Lord Shaftesbury had presided at a meeting held | ized is 449,000. 
in London, for ameliorating the condition of the fu- | : 
gitive slaves in Canada. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN. 


Four Days Later.—New York, June 26.—The 
ooo ce ae | Collins’ steamship Baltic arrived here this evening 
Immense hostility has been excited in [relanc | athalf past six o’clock, bringing dates to the Lith 


against the proposed bill for the inspection of nun- | inst, four days later than the advices per Niagara, 
neries,. | 


Tne English fleet in the Mediterranean had sailed | . ExcLanp.—The English government have, both 
for the Dardanelles, and the Channel fleet had been | it the House of Lords and Commons, announced 
Silene the Mickenenn. | that the British and Freuch fleets were jointly des. 

Wheu the Humboldt sailed, the impression had patched to = see a wer espe ae - 
gained ground, both in London and Paris, that al- | eens En ka ae a. re eae 
though the Emperor of Russia might make seme de- | nce and England, and it was wot expected that 
monstration against Turkey, by menacing, or even | -— collision would ron 
by crossing the Daunubean frontier, yet that actual! — The emigraut ship Aurora, bound from Halifax to 
hostilities would be avoided by a diplomatic settle- | New York, foundered at sea, on the 20th of May, 
ment of the question. Telegraphic despatches | taking down twenty-nine of her crew and passen- 
from Vienna, state that Russian forces had already | gets. The captain and twelve others escaped. 
commenced their march towards Moldavia and| Mr. French, in the House of Commons, moved 
Wallachia. | for all the correspondence regarding the imprison 

‘The fourth army corps had also been ordered from | ment of negroes in South Carolina, and said he was 
St. Petersburg to proceed from Warsaw by forced | convinced, that if South Carolina was properly 
marches to Bessarabia, a Russ'an province adjoin- | pressed, she would annul her “black laws.’ The 
ing Moldavia. The Turks, on the other hand, were | correspondence was ordered. A similar movement 
not idle, and were preparing fora vigorous resist- | was made in the House of Lords by Lord Beav 
ance. The Egyptian fleet and an army of 36,000 mont. 


men were proceeding to the support of the Sultan, | Cotton kas improved. Bread-stuffs are easier. 


whilst the Turconian chiefs were raising 100,000 | 
men free of expense to the Porte, for the defence of | 39:h of M 


islamism. 

Notwithstanding these portentous signs, it was 
generally thought peace would be preserved. The 
mediation of Austiia and Prussia was spoken of. 
Count Nesselrode had also arrived in London with 
despatches. 


France.—The opinions of the leading journals | 


favor the idea that war will be avoided, but neve- 
theless the funds are agitated, aud closed at a de- 
cline. 

The Moniteur announces that the French and En- 


glish fleets have been formally offered to sustain | 


the Porte, and immediately proceeded to the Dat- 
danelles. The Moniteur, however, hopes that the 
affair will be amicably adjusted. 

Austria.—The re-establishment of the diplo- 
matic relations between Austria and Switzerland is 
altogether due to the intervention of the French Am- 
bassador. 


Russta anD Turkey.—The Russian army had not 
moved to the Pruth at the latest dates. 

Letters from St. Petersburg state that the Empe- 
ror’s course on the Turkish question was generally 
«pproved, 

The Turks and Greeks in Syria and Turkey fully 
approve of the Sultan’s course. Voluntary selunde- 
tions were being made by his subjects towards arm- 
ing the country. 

Tue Latest.—The latest advices were considered 
decidedly less favorable for the maintaining of the 
peice. . 


Turkey.—Advices from Constantinople to the 
ay, says that Turkey had handed to the 
| Ambassadors of the four great powers, a note ex 
| plaining the measures taken for maintaining the 
| integrity of her territory, declaring firmly that any 
| arrangement of the present difficulty with Russia 

was out of the question, while that power persists 
| in its exorbitant pretensions. 


On the 28th of May, the French Minister gave 


| 
| Redschid Pasha formal assurances of the support of 


the French government. Lord Stratford be Red- 
clifle was to have an audience with the Turkish 
| Minister of Foreign Affaires, for the purpose of giv- 
ing similar assurances on the part of England. 

The military preparations of the Turks were be 
ing carried out with great activity. 

A Turkish fleet, comprising 22 sail of war vee 
sels, anchored at the entrance of the Black Sea oa 
the 30th of May. 

At the Aisenal, 12 corvettes and several frigates 
were being armed, with a view of being in readi- 
ness for service by the 2d of June. One hundred 

and fifty flat boats were engaged in transporting ar 
tillery and ammunition to the fleet and citadel on 
the Bosphorus. The military were pouring into 
Constantinople from all quarters, ond the troops 
were to be reviewed by the Sultan on the 30th. 


DOMESTIC. 


Catirornia.— The steamship Northern Light, 
from San Juan, with California dates to the Ist, being 
one week later than the previous advices, arrived at 
New York 24th inst. 
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The Northern Light brings 400 passengers, who 
have a large amount of gold in hand. 

The steamship California left San Frencisco on 
the Ist inst. with the mails,and two million two 
hundred and eighty-three thousan doliars in gold 
ou her manifest. 


The country is healthy, the roads good, and the 
rain moderate. Not a shower had cccurred during 
the transit. The river was in good condition, and 
the navigation for steamers was excellent. 


Never, in the history of California, have the re- 

orts from the mines been so universally favorable. 

laces which have been worked again and again, 
are paying well, while new diggings are constantly 
brought to light. Guided by the experience and 
skill acquired in past years, mining is beginuing to 
be conducted on an extensivescale. A large amount 
of capital has been invested in fluming, tunneling, 
aud water companies, some of them gigantic enter- 
prises, and by these means many rich spots, imprac- 
ticible to unassociated labor, have been made avail- 
able, aud now yield rich returns. 


Scorcu Femate Operatives.—The Springfield 
Republican says they have a direct importation of 
seventy-three Scotch girls, at Holyoke, all of whom 
are employed as operatives in the mills at that 
place. 

Maine Law in Micuican.—A majority of about 
20,000 has been given in the State for the prohibi- 
tory measure, ‘which shows that anti-rum men have 
made rapid and wide progress in that state. 


Marriep.—At Brooke Meadow, Montgomery 
county, Maryland, on Fifth-day 6th month 16th, 
according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
Cuartes STasver, to Saran E, daughter of Mah- 
lon Kirk. 


AN TED.—T wo suitable Female Friends to take 
'Y charge of two schoo!s, within the limits of 
Southern Quarterly Meeting, at a moderate salary, 


located within a few miles of each other. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography 
tobe taught therein, to commence about the Ist of 
lvth month next. 
Applications, post paid, to be made to 
H. Jenkins, 
P. H. Jenkins. 
Camden, Del., 7th mo. 2d, 1853. 
Friends’ Dry Goods Store 
Ts at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 


The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
He has now in store a beautiful assortment of goods 
suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 
Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 

Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 

Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 

Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 

Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 

Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 

Book Muslin Hdkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet 
Hikfs. 

Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. _ 

Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves. 

Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN’S, 
4th mo. 23—3m. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 
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RUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY— 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgazes. 


Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, 
payable at short notice, or on demand, as may be 
agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 

MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George ‘Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 


Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, form of application, and further information can 
be had at the vffice. 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

Joun F. James, Actuary. 

6th mo. 11th, 1853-6 months. 


EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 

subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 

Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in 5th st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&e. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 
Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 
would respectfully inform Friends that he has now on 
hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat 
and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mens and Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 
Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiefs, Kid and 
Silk Gloves, Mitts, &c., &e., 


J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 


inducements to Friends as any other store in the cit). 
4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 
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Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stutfs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 

Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 

P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 

200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 124 cts., 
cost more to import. Sth mo. 7.—tf, 

NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
a& COUNTrY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of ‘Tenth month. 

All the branches of athorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
aad German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

A‘ldress Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
2d mo. 28—tf. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
S W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
ii procure 
G9OD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslifis by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
“ Friends’ Mitts,Gloves and Hosiery. 
£. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 
Eswarp E. Erre. 
lst MO-. 11—tf 


EPEDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses 


Wasuineton I. Lanpeut. 


Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds | - 


realy made or made to order, at short notice. 

FEATHERS of all qualities, 

BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
ABLEs, 

Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 

HARTLEY &KNIGAT, 

148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 

N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED. 

4th mo. 20th.—tf 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL Fo" 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accominodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en. 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultoy 
lectures upon tie various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Summer term will commence the 16thof 5th mo 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

‘Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tuj. 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY., 

OG"Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 





OCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Arch 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart. 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Aprnorr, A. M. 


he page for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 

Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 

ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 

of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 

yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 2% 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad, 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

AYOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medica) practitioner. 
Terms per Session of § months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 


RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
prices to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below South street, Letween Scbuyl 
kill Second and Third sts. 

House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 

N.B. particular attention paid to the asserting of the 
Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
lst mo. 8—ly.? 


— 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st 





